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work for Virginia deserved. It is pleasant to be able to state that for 
several years past this Magazine, chiefly through the kindness of 
Mr. Kemper and Professor Hinke, has been able to present valuable 
material for the writer of German history. Mr. Wayland has done 
his work in a thorough and scholarly manner, not merely using what 
he could find in print, but making careful investigation in the records 
of the various counties where the Germans have lived. 

He begins with a description of the Shenandoah Valley, and this 
is followed by notices of the earliest explorations by Leaderer, Batte, 
Spotswood, etc. Then taking up his subject proper, he describes the 
origin of the German emigrants, tells whence and why they came, and 
in what numbers. A carefully studied chapter is devoted to the early 
settlements of the Valley, and this is followed by one comprising 
almost entirely material now published for the first time, which the 
author has gathered from the county records. Next come chapters on 
towns and town founders, and on the proportion and distribution of 
the German element in the Valley. The purely historical narrative 
having been completed six most interesting chapters are devoted to 
the German of the Valley in religion, politics and war, in his edu- 
cational and literary activities, his home life and industrial pursuits. 
Sixteen appendices follow giving much information as to German 
names and families, representatives of the race in the Virginia Legis- 
lature, in Congress and in the Revolutionary War. The last appendix 
contains a bibliography. 

Mr. Wayland's book is of great interest, not only to Germans of 
the Valley and their descendants in other states, but to all students 
of Virginia history. 

It, however, deserves one serious criticism, which should be shared 
byt he faculty of the University, as well as the author. It has no 
index. Very few books of its size have contained more names, or a 
greater variety of topics, and none ever more needed an index. 

By-Ways of Virginia History. A Jamestown Memorial, Embracing 
a Sketch of Pocahontas. By R. H. Early. Richmond, Va. Everett 
Waddey Company, 1907, pp. 429, with many illustrations. 

"The story of Virginia told in the details of the records lies undis- 
covered by the student who has not access to out-of-date volumes, 
family and county court papers, which teem with pathetic and humor- 
ous incidents, as well as occurrences of strictly historical import. * * * 
The fragments gleaned from works not in general circulation and 
collected together here, are presented as side lights of history, rather 
than its philosophy, and no attempt has been made to follow the course 
of events." 
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In these extracts from the, preface are described the sources and 
the plan of Miss Early's book. It is frankly not an attempt at history, 
but simply a collection of interesting, but little known gleanings from 
historic and antiquarian by-ways. The authoress has wisely not 
allowed herself to be trammelled by any special rules as to unity of 
subject. When the matter under discussion suggests something else 
of interest it * is brought in. Miss Early concludes her preface with 
the modest statement that this collection is intended for those not 
familiar with Virginia history, and whose opportunities for research 
have been few ; but our history has been so poorly studied that the 
limitations mentioned will bar but few people from finding something 
of interest in her book. 

After chapters on English conditions in the sixteenth century and 
on Raleigh, the writer takes up our historians, Smith, Beverley, Hugh 
Jones, Stith, Parks the first printer, Burk, Hening, Jefferson, Howe, 
Howison, and Campbell — all of these are treated in a pleasant and 
instructive fashion. 

Next follow three chapters on the early settlement period, full of 
extracts from the contemporary writers, and these are succeeded by 
others which treat of forts and fortifications, the mediums of exchange 
(chiefly tobacco), and on "Early Colonial Dames," which gives some 
interesting facts and figures in regard to the first women who settled 
in Virginia, and treats of colonial weddings and of some notable 
colonial ladies. 

Sir William Berkeley has a chapter to himself under the title of a 
"Cavalier of the Old School," and this is followed appropriately by an- 
other on the Knights of the Golden Horseshoe. 

Old epitaphs, the awakening of national genius, George Washing- 
ton, and Robert E. Lee, slaves and servants, colony and state bounda- 
ries, incidents in the history of various countries, the Revolution, the 
evolution of republican government in Virginia, and the Virginia 
Indians, are but a few of the many subjects of which Miss Early 
writes. As has been stated, the chapter heads are only in part indica- 
tive of their contents. Thoughout her work the authoress frequently 
turns aside from her immedite subject, to note some little known fact. 
Her book is one which may be opened and read almost anywhere, 
and whenever he opens it the reader not familiar with our past will 
find something of interest. 

The illustrations, almost sixty in number, have been selected with 
care and add greatly to the value of the book. They include portraits 
taken from paintings and engravings, copies of seals and book-plates, 
views of historic houses and localities, and many other subects. Per- 
haps those of greatest interest are the new portrait of General Lee 
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on Traveller, the pictures of medals given by the colonial govern- 
ment to the queen of the Pamunkey and the king of "Patowmeck" and 
of that given in 1773 by the Virginia Philosophical Society to the 
inventor of an improved threshing machine. 

Exactly why the author and publisher did not deem an index neces- 
sary does not appear. The lack of it is a serious defect. 

Collections of the Illinois State Historical Library. Volume IT. 
Virginia Series, Vol.I. Cahokia Records, 1778-1790. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by Clarence Wallworth Alvord, University 
of Illinois. Published by the Trustees of the Illinois State His- 
torical Library, Springfield, Illinois, 1907, pp. 663, with index, 
illustrations and maps. 

Though we all know that Virginia once claimed dominion from 
ocean to ocean, that settlers within the present Tennessee paid allegi- 
ance to her, and that Pittsburg was once included in Augusta county; 
though it is a familiar fact that Kentucky and Illinois were once Vir- 
ginia counties, yet here, as a rule, our knowledge ends. How this 
wide domain was settled and governed, what was its internal history, 
are things so far off and vague to most of us, that Milton's proverbial 
battles of the kites and crows might almost be fit comparisons. 

Lack of information has caused lack of interest. The history of 
the country west of the Alleghanies, over which Virginia exercised 
jurisdiction to a greater or less degree, from the close of the French 
and Indian war in 1763 to the cession of the Northwest Territory 
and the organization of Kentucky as a state, is in the highest degree 
important and interesting. If the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution would publish in full, and properly edited, 
their great Chalkley collection of abstracts from the Augusta county, 
Virginia, records, it would be a fundamental source for the earlier 
period. Material for later periods is beginning to appear in print. 
The Carnegie Institute of Pittsburg has published the records of Vir- 
ginia courts there; a valuable volume has been compiled from the 
Draper manuscripts in the collection of the Wisconsin Historical So- 
ciety on Dunmore's war, and now the Illinois State Historical Library 
presents the court and other records of Cahokia from the time of 
Clark's conquest to the actual transfer to the United States. The 
value of the work is greatly enhanced bv the introduction and notes 
by the editor. Professor Alvord has done his work in a most careful 
and scholarly manner, and has given an interesting history of the 
Illinois country during the Virginia occupation, and the years immedi- 
ately following. The discovery of the local records has enabled him 
to do this with great detail and accuracy. 
Though the editor evidently tried to treat his subject with the utmost 



